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A BEAUTIFUL unpublished drawing! by Fran- 
cesco Guardi (1712-1793) has recently been 
purchased by the Museum, the first example of 
his work to enter the collection. The large, finely 
preserved work has been assigned by J. Byam 
Shaw to the 1780's, the period when Guardi 
made many Romantic Capricci, those imaginary 
or created views which are so associated with his 
name. In sepia pen and wash on heavy, dark- 
grey paper, the drawing can be studied with the 
large group of late Capricci in the Museo Correr, 
Venice, although it is a more finished and monu- 
mental composition than the majority found 
there. The drawing is dominated by a stately 
fountain before which two men are probing in 
shallow water. Behind the fountain and to the 
left is another structure, presumably a church, 


( and, to the right, behind the wall, lightly 


sketched poplars and a column with statue, most 
likely a quotation of the column in the Piazzetta, 
which the artist drew so many times. In the fore- 
ground water are several large ducks. 








Guardi’s drawings, which have come to be so 
highly prized in recent years, are among the 
most individual and distinctive in 18th century 
Italian art. No one who has seen examples of his 
drawing style, particularly in his architectural 
phantasies and macchiette is likely to forget them 
or confuse them with any other artist. In the 


' 15 x 12% inches. P. 301.57-1 


A Romantic Capriccio 
by Guardi 


“nakedness” of drawing, disclosing the skeletal 
foundation of his work, an artist reveals his 
basic quality. Guardi’s rapid, notative line, and 
the running irregularity of his figure contours 
embody a spontaneity and freedom which are 
especially pleasing to the contemporary eye. In 
the same manner his imaginative Venetian Ca- 
pricci with their arbitrarily combined structures 
and motifs coincide with the modern predilection 
for compositional freedom from actuality. 

Francesco Guardi who was born in Venice of 
part Austrian descent, and became Tiepolo’s 
brother-in-law at the age of seven, can be said to 
have had two almost totally different careers. In 
middle age, after a long occupation with histori- 
cal and religious painting which did not bring 
him much renown, he undertook to follow in the 
footsteps of the celebrated Canaletto by produc- 
ing Venetian views which were eagerly sought 
after by foreign visitors. Although Guardi’s ear- 
lier figure compositions have been re-discovered 
in the last decades and are of great beauty, his 
reputation still rests on his Venetian scenes, 
whether natural or imaginary, which he ren- 
dered in what may be called a perpetual carnival 
of dazzling brilliance. 

Francesco Guardi became associated with 
Canaletto sometime before 1760 and was there- 
after noticeably indebted to the older artist, 
largely through borrowing of subjects and, in 
progressively diminishing degree, stylistically. 


a 








There were also striking similarities in his work 
to that of Michiel Marieschi, a Canaletto pupil 
close to Guardi’s age, who died at thirty-two. 
Antonio Canal, called Canaletto to distinguish 
him from his father, began life in Venice as a 
scene painter, and was thus early influenced to a 
scenographic approach to art, with its stress on 
perspective and set-like symmetry. He went 
twice to Rome where, stimulated by the success 
of Pannini, he made many drawings of the archi- 
tecture and ruins, both from nature, and from 
engravings, particularly by Etienne Du Perac. 
Several of his drawings were of ruins in fanciful 
settings, so-called capricci. Canaletto used these 
drawings afterwards in Venice to produce paint- 
ings of Roman views, the interest in views of 
classical ruins which had begun in Italy in the 
second half of the 16th century being still at a 
maximum in the 18th. Artists like Marco Ricci, 
Michiel Marieschi, and Canaletto’s pupil and en- 
graver, Antonio Visentini, as well as other vedu- 
tisti, were thereupon led to incorporate classical 
structures and relics in their work, but unlike the 
actual ruins in Roman scenes the buildings in 
Venetian views could only be imaginary, cre- 
ated, i.e., “capricious.” 

The wonder of the bulk of Canaletto’s draw- 
ings, the greatest deposit of which is in Windsor 
Castle, lies in their calm regularity of line, their 
serene clarity, and even precision, the latter 
achieved frequently by the use of the ruler. They 
are detached, detailed, faithful transcriptions of 
the visual, such as were required of the artist to 
meet, as K. T. Parker writes, “an independent 
commercial demand on his output.” Completely 
opposite is the impressionistic approach of 
Guardi whose changing, graph-like line sug- 
gests today the charting of irregular wave 
lengths. The system of spaced parallels, slanting 
and hatched, with which Canaletto created light 
and shade with great atmospheric effect, and 
which could be easily duplicated in etching,* did 
not influence Guardi to whom wash gave the 
more spontaneous and painterly effect of shad- 
ow. Nor is there any resemblance in their treat- 
ment of figures; here there is more relationship 
again between Guardi and Marieschi. Guardi’s 
projecting, bulging loops, the sometimes zig-zag 


* The Drawings of Canaletto at Windsor Castle, 
1948, p. 25 
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scrawl, whereby he conveys the contours of his 
fantastic staffage is a uniquely personal line 


which quickly entraps the would-be duplicator of | 


his style. 

Characteristic of Canaletto was the rather 
mechanical distinction between his actual and 
imaginary views. Many of the former were really 


not done on the spot,‘ and several of the latter | 


are too sober and heavily architectural. In some 
of these vedute ideate he came, however, closer 
to Guardi, without wholly attaining his spirit or 
conception of the capriccio. Canaletto’s care- 
fully worked out details and completeness re- 
mained “classical” even when he would be “ca- 
pricious.” His literal approach and tranquility 
prevented him from reaching the truly fantastic, 
dashing note which informs the original capric- 
cio.° 

This genre was for Guardi almost an improvi- 
sation from motifs borrowed, mixed, recom- 
bined, not only from other artists, but also from 
divers architectural forms, which he produced 
playfully, lyrically, poetically. In the present 
drawing he places, as he often did, a classical 
structure on the edge of a lagoon, thus fulfilling 
the requirements of unreal, dreamlike phantasy 
which gives to some of his capricci the disasso- 
ciated character of surrealism, but was merely 
in his time an expression of creativity. The con- 
trast between noble ruin and adjacent features 
with the busy men in the foreground heightens 
the melancholy picturesqueness of the concep- 
tion. The figures are very similar to macchiette 


3 The leading Venetian vedutisti, Luca Carlevariis 
Marco Ricci, Canaletto, Marieschi, Bellotto, all 
produced etchings; Guardi alone forebore. In con- 
trast also to the travelling abroad of his local fel- 
low artists, Guardi never went farther from Venice 
than Rome. 


+ Canaletto is reputed to have used a Camera Ob- 
scura to record scenes which he later copied on 
paper, thus interrupting the “spontaneity” of an 
immediate drawing. 

®» Monet, who painted one of the most beautiful in- 
terpretations of the Doge’s Palace, said: ‘“Canal- 
etto never saw Venice, he knew it, but he did not 
see it. He saw it as conventional architecture. But 
Guardi really saw it, and painted it as he saw it. 
The man who built the Doge’s palace and Guardi 
are true Venetian artists. They were brothers in 
the same art: Impressionism.” The writer has to 
thank Dr. Ernest Tross for permission to quote 
from this conversation with Monet which he is 
about to publish. 
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in several drawings in the Museo Correr (Pal- 
ucchini 53, 117, 152). The motif of paired fig- 
ures, inclining towards each other in bending 
positions, is one of the recurring patterns in 
Guardi, the figure with staff appearing again and 


| again as boatman, digging peasant or treasure 


searcher. The large ducks are somewhat rarer 
but are seen in a panel in a Venetian private col- 
lection (Goering 43). J. Byam Shaw has also 
called attention to a correspondence in some de- 
tails between our drawing and a small panel 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy’s 
“European Masters of the 18th Century,” 1954- 
55.8 This leads to the question of the purpose of 
Guardi’s numerous late capricci. In most in- 
stances they were independent sketches, relating 


| to paintings only as the artist drew a motif from 


here and there among them. They represented 
the free, unfettered poetry or “music” of his 
imagination as he transformed fragments of the 
past into still greater unreality or reworked fa- 
miliar motifs with fresh vision in endless combi- 
nations and variations. 

Guardi’s principal means of drawing was the 
pen, primarily with sepia ink, combined with 
wash. His pen was generally a quill, although it 
is believed that he may have also employed a 
metal type pen when he was associated with 
Canaletto. The story of his impetuously tearing 
off two parchment covers from a book to paint 
souvenirs for a friend, typifies his impulsive use 
of any material that came to hand, which once 
found him drawing also on a tobacco wrapper. 
The heavy, rough textured stock of our drawing 
is, like much of the paper he used, rather too 
absorbent, with the resultant tempering of the 
strength of some of the ink and wash. The com- 
position is also typically enframed with a single 
line border as though the artist wished to steady 
or contain his work. Unlike Canaletto, Guardi’s 
rendering of space and architectural stability was 
not always technically correct. 

The heavier accents with which the lines are 
reinforced in our drawing have remained strong 
despite the porosity of the paper. These broken 
lines, at times like hieratic script, the scrawls, 
dots and blots, together with the transparent 


wash, give Guardi’s drawings their chatoyant, 


(6 Catalogue No. 499 (Not reproduced.) 


shimmering quality, so that his work has rightly 
been described as the permeation of the sun and 
water which dominate his city. But his drawing 
with its rocaille rhythms was also essentially 
musical in spirit; and that Guardi was in art the 
counterpart to Mozart in opera is a correlative 
which was first observed by Spengler, and can 
well be accepted as a phenomenon of cultural 
history. 
EBRIA FEINBLATT 


A Greek Vase 
and 
Restorer’s 


Work 


THE volute-krater illustrated in Figures 1 and 2 
was purchased in the London market in 1951 
and given to the Museum by the late William 
Randolph Hearst. It had once belonged to the 
collection of antiquities at Stowe, residence of 
the Dukes of Buckingham, and subsequently had 
passed to another private collection in England.’ 

The volute-krater, so called from the voluted 
tops of its handles, was one of the several types 
of mixing-bowls, or punch-bowls (the word kra- 
ter means “mixer” ), used for holding the combi- 
nation of wine and water favored among the 
Greeks for after-dinner drinking. This volute- 
krater, in 1951, purported to illustrate, in one 
picture, the somewhat violent initial stage of the 
meeting between Menelaus and his errant wife 
Helen on the night the Greeks captured Troy 
(side A, Fig. 1), and in the other picture, a sym- 
posion, four young men engaged in the after- 
dinner drinking the vase was made to facilitate 
(side B, Fig. 2). 

Though much was wrong about the pictures, 
and indeed the fabric, Peter Corbett of the Brit- 


1 Acc. No. A. 5933. 51—108. Cat. Sotheby 17-18 
Jan., 1951, no. 168, pl. III] (side A); Hesperia, 
XXIV, 1955, p. 23. 








ish Museum (and in 1956 visiting professor in 
the University of California, Los Angeles) pene- 
trated the disguise of the vase, when it was in the 
London market in 1951, sufficiently to suggest 
that it was a product of the same Athenian pot- 
tery which had produced one of the volute- 
kraters now in the British Museum (E 470). At 
the same time, Sir John Beazley of Oxford (and 
in 1949 Sather professor in the University of 
California, Berkeley) thought the vase “prob- 
ably by the same hand” as E 470 and noted: “A 
is much restored. Only a small fragment of the 
symposion on B is clearly ancient, and it does not 
certainly belong to the vase.”” 

When the vase came to Los Angeles, the first 
step in determining its place in the history of 
Greek vase-painting was to separate the restor- 
er’s work from that of the ancient Athenian pot- 
ter and painter. Fortunately the restorers’ paint, 
varnish, wax, and plaster yield to reagents (alco- 
hol, acetone, benzene, and plain water) which 
have no effect on the ancient decorator’s “paint,” 
in fact not paint at all, but simply a dispersion of 
the same finely washed clay used to make the 
vase, mixed with an alkali and a peptizing agent, 
—a painting-material which fires out red under 
oxidizing conditions and black under reducing 
conditions (see note 8 for references). Never- 
theless, the removal of extensive restorations is 
a long-drawnout, tedious business. In the case of 
the volute-krater now in Los Angeles the restora- 
tions proved to be indeed extensive, and extra- 
ordinarily complex. 

The vase was a pasticcio, composed of parts 
certainly of three and doubtless of four different 
vases. The largest number of fragments belong to 
a volute-krater made at Athens about 450 B.C. 
(Figs. 3-6, modern paint not yet removed from 
the handles). Two small fragments (Fig. 7) ap- 
parently belong to a companion-piece, made at 
the same pottery, decorated by the same hand, 
and fired at the same time as the other—or so it 
would seem. The {oot separates into three parts 
(Figs 8-9). Two are ancient (Fig. 9, ends), one 
is a modern coupling-ring (Fig. 9, center). The 
larger ancient foot (Figs. 8, bottom, and 9, left) 
belonged to a vase (perhaps a pelike) made in 


2 Paralipomena to A.R.V., pp. 954 and 1404. For il- 
lustrations of London E 470 see Annual of British 
School at Athens, XLVI, 1951, pl. 46 c-d, and the 
details pictured Figs. 21-22, infra, by kind permis- 
sion of the Trustees of the British Museum. Much 
discussion of the London vase and the Los Angeles 
vase has passed between Peter Cortett and me; I 
have profited from all of it. 


south Italy about a century and a half after the 
Athenian volute-krater, and the smaller (Figs. 9, 
right, and 10) to another vase (perhaps a stem- 
less cup) again of south Italian manufacture and 
again about a century and a half later than the 


Athenian volute-krater. Almost the whole of one |) ‘ 


handle was reconstructed in terracotta by the re- 
storer (Figs. 1, 3, and 11, left), and small parts 
of the other (Figs. 1, 3, and 11, right). To build 
back the missing parts of the body, the restorer 
apparently used pieces of clay of his own shaping 
and firing and glued them in the desired position 
(Figs. 3-6, 14 and 16). Two of his terracotta 
pieces are brick-red and coarse textured; the rest 
vary from grey to greyish tan and are rather finer 


textured. The color of the clay of the ancient | 


pieces is red and the texture fine, as one expects | tM! 


in fifth-century Attic pottery. The same sort of 
restoration work occurs on several vases in the 
British Museum, Peter Corbett tells me; he adds: 


“Our examples of this kind of filling come from | 
the finds made in Etruria in the twenties and | 
thirties of the last century; I would suppose that | 


the Los Angeles vase had been restored in the 
same workshop, and the odds are that it was dis- 
covered in Etruria.” 

Small holes and crevices the restorer filled 
with plaster and finished off his work with a plas- 
ter coat, very thin and hard, into which a light 
brown pigment (ochre?) had been mixed. The 
surface was then ready to receive the restored 
parts of the painting. Unhappily, in the tranquil 
years of the nineteenth century, restorers, or 
their clientele, abhorred empty space far more 
than they valued a document's truthfulness. The 
restored parts of the painting are even sillier than 
the composite Italiote foot concocted for the 
Attic body. 

The restoring-painter’s figure-work was not 
his strongest point. This did not deter him. He 
redrew, and sentimentalized, the eye of the run- 
ning woman, a companion of Helen, at the left 
end of the picture on side A (cf. Figs. 1 and 25); 
for no good reason retouched, and spoiled, her 
profile; completed her lost left hand, extended 
his repainting to her left arm, and ruined the 
whole. He failed to understand the construction 
of the interior of Menelaus’ shield: omitted the 
arm-bracket (small parts of which remain) and 
extended the arm-bracket band continuously 
through the diameter; provided a hand-grip 
which resembles a drawer-handle rather than the 
device preferred by Greek armorers (Figs. | and 
23). That a fleeing woman had been lost between 
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} Menelaus and Apollo, the restorer realized. He 
7] did not understand the construction of the cloak 
4 he provided her, and made it look too much like 
7 the short cloak appropriate to a man’s wardrobe 
} (Fig. 1). Neither the fleeing Helen on side A nor 
_ any of the figures restored on side B displays the 
| slightest trace of ability to reflect the style of the 
) draughtsman of the ancient parts of the vase, or 


for that matter the style of any ancient draughts- 
man. 

More of the picture on side B is lost; the re- 
storer’s misunderstandings were therefore the 


) greater, in number and in magnitude. For the 


leftmost figure he had only a left hand holding a 
wine-strainer (Figs. 5 and 13). He attached to 
the hand a young woman of his own composi- 


| tion, her right hand raised in older-sister admoni- 


tion to the youths on the leftmost couch (Fig. 2). 
Actually the left hand with the wine strainer im- 
plies, if the analogy of contemporary drinking- 
party pictures has value, that the leftmost figure 
was that of a boy servant.* The restorer did not 
know that the pillow under the elbow of the left- 
most youth on the dinner couch disappears be- 
hind the youth's back, mistook drapery folds for 
the pattern ornament of the pillow’s left end, and 
repeated the pillow reversed across the youth’s 
stomach in a kind of “dutch-wife” composition 
(Figs. 2 with 5 and 13). In the figure of the diner 
next to right, the restorer omitted the greater part 
of the thorax, and pushed the shoulders down to 
the upper boundary of the rectus abdominis 
(Figs. 2, 5, and 13); the eight-part division of 
that muscle sometimes affected by the Niobid 
Painter and his circle* was beyond the restorer’s 
experience. The parts of a lyre preserved by the 


3 For example, the stamnos Paris G 415 by the 
Painter of the Louvre Symposion: Corpus Vaso- 
rum Antiquorum, Louvre, 4, Ill I d, pl. 20, 3 and 
8; Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 664, 
no. 2. The diners on the left couch of the Los An- 
geles vase may, of course, have been youth and 
man. 

For example, on side A of Paris G 341, the famous 
calyx-krater by the Niobid Painter (Beazley, 
A.R.V., p. 419, no. 20; Webster, Der Niobiden- 
maler, pls. 2 a, 3 a, 4a, and 5 b; Furtwangler and 
Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pls. 108 and 
165, text, II, pp. 244 and 251, and III, p. 282; 
Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung de Griechen, fig. 
492; Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung [Handbuch 
der Archdologie, 1V, 1], pp. 93-94, pl. 28, 1-2) and 
on the volute-krater New York 07.286.84, by the 
Painter of the Woolly Satyrs (Beazley, A.R.V., p. 
427, no. 1; Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Atheni- 
an Vases, pl. 97, lower right; Furtwangler and 
Reichhold, op. cit., pls. 116-117). 


- 


right edge of the torso of this diner (strings and a 
short section of the right arm; see Figs. 5, 13, and 
17), the restorer painted out (Fig. 2). And the 
left foot of the left table he drew as though it 
presents the same side to view as does the right 
foot (Fig. 2). The right-hand table shows the 
correct side-view (however sloppy its drawing) 
of the left foot of the ordinary three-legged serv- 
ing-table of fifth-century Greece (Figs. 5, 13). 
Both feet of the woman standing between the 
couches exist and the lower part of her skirt. The 
ancient painter illogically allowed the end of 
her left big toe to appear through the solid leg of 
the couch she faces (Figs. 5, 13, and 18). The 
restoring-painter left the end showing through 
the couch leg, but ran his background black over 
most of the rest, turned the right big toe by his 
ancient colleague into a left big toe, inserted a 
new and badly proportioned right big toe beside 
it, and created four more new toes for the right 
foot, ignoring the ancient draughtsman’s lines 
partially preserved for each of the four (Figs. 2 
and 18). The restorer did recognize that the lost 
figure was a woman’s, and projected it as a some- 
what matronly type, with a scepter in her left 
hand and a libation bowl in her right (Fig. 2). 
He was wrong. The figure was certainly, on the 
analogy of contemporary drinking-party pic- 
tures, that of a woman fluting for the company’s 
entertainment.*® Of the diners on the couch to 
right the restorer had only a tip of the garment of 
the leftmost (Fig. 19), which he did not notice in 
his restoration of the figure. The striped area on 
top of the couch the restorer extended as a mat- 
tress, ignoring the inclination of the leftmost pre- 
served stripe to do so (Figs. 19 and 2). Obvious- 
ly he was confronted with the problem of restor- 
ing a cushion bent back double, supporting the 
leftmost diner on the couch. The restorer also 
failed to note (in any event, to use) the parts of 
a stand foot, very small sections of relief con- 
tour-lines and reserve, which show on both sides 
of the left foot of the rightmost couch (Fig. 18): 
this cannot be counted against him; the parts pre- 
served are small indeed, and obscure. 

The modern painter had a prettier hand by far 
in pattern-work than he had in figure-work. And 
with so much of the detail of the ancient pattern- 
work preserved, he could hardly make the gross 
mistakes in composition he made particularly in 


» Cf. the very similar composition on the stamnos 
London E 453, by the Peleus Painter: C.V., British 
Museum, 3, III I c, pl. 23, 4; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 
686, no. 5. 








the drinking-party picture on the back of the 
vase. But compare, for example, restored palm- 
ettes with ancient in the lotus-palmette on the 
neck side B (Fig. 2 with Figs. 5, 13, 14). In the 
restorer’s work, the parts of the design are regu- 
lar, the line smooth, the whole insipid; in the an- 
cient, the parts irregular, the line rough and care- 
less, the whole pattern immeasurably stronger 
and more interesting to view. The Greek was no 
great painter, but he was at home in his pattern- 
work; the modern displays the meticulous care- 
fulness of one masquerading among his betters. 

The question whether any part of the sympo- 
sion on B belongs with the rest is clearer now that 
the restorer’s paint is removed. The congeries of 
fragments with right feet of table and couch on 
the left, and, on the right, feet and bottom of 
skirt of flute-girl and parts of another table and 
couch, runs on continuously, fragment joining 
fragment, through the handle-zone with its palm- 
ette and lotus into the fragments of the Recov- 
ery-of-Helen picture on side A, and these in turn 
make certain joins with the fragments of neck 
and mouth (cf. Figs. 5-6 with 3-4). There are 
two groups of non-contiguous fragments in the 
picture on side B (the smaller, Figs. 7 and 15; the 
larger, Figs. 5 and 13). Of both groups it can be 
said that in style of drawing and detail of fabric 
(glaze which should be black curiously misfired 
to greenish black and to red) they are like the 
rest. The restorer has placed the larger group in 
such fashion that the top of the right table leg 
runs on into the bottom of a right table leg on the 
lower fragment at the same angle of inclination 
as that of the corresponding leg of the rightmost 
table (Fig. 5). So placed, this larger group of 
non-contiguous fragments gives servant, table, 
couch with diners in the left part of the picture 
to balance flute-girl, table, couch with diners in 
the right part of the picture—a normal, conven- 
tional composition for the drinking-party pic- 
ture. The restorer, then, was doubtless right to 
use the larger group of non-contiguous frag- 
ments in the restoration of his picture. 

The smaller group, with the upper part of a 
youth’s head on the leftmost piece and, on the 
rightmost, the upper part of a stand with hooks 
from which hang aryballos and strigil (the oil- 
flask and scraper of the gymnast), is another 
matter. The restorer had placed the fragments on 
the assumption that the head was that of the left- 
most diner on the couch to the left (Fig. 2). It is 
to his credit that this is the one position the frag- 
ment can occupy if it is to be associated with the 
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picture. Shoulder tongue-pattern and flute-girl 
combine to keep the two pieces from any posi- 
tion farther to right (Fig. 14: note here how the 
restorer has filed back the shoulder tongue-pat- 
tern to bevel and smooth the thickness of the 
clay at the position chosen for the two-piece 
fragment, marked by the white gap in the left 
half of the photograph). If the fragments be 
placed as far to left as the lost handle-base 
tongue-pattern (ca. 8 mm. wide) would allow, 
the head of the youth would be rather too far for- 
ward and too high to belong to the figure of the 
boy servant implied by the hand with the strain- 
er. In favor of the restorer’s disposition of the 
pieces it may be said, further, that the thickness 
of the left fragment, measured on the innermost 
of the bottom framing-lines of the section of 
tongue-pattern preserved above the head of the 
youth (Fig. 7), is exactly the same (6 mm.) as 
the thickness at a like point on the tongue-pattern 
attached to the bottom of the neck above the 
third figure from the left on the larger group of 
non-contiguous fragments (Fig. 14). It is per- 
haps not fatal to the restorer’s position for the 
two-piece fragment that the youth’s head, as the 
two groups of non-contiguous fragments were 
placed, was too squashed down on the shoulders 
of the leftmost diner of the larger group (Fig. 2), 
for the restorer could have lowered his larger 
group some three millimetres without having 
either couch or table closer to the maeander 
frieze which frames the bottom of the picture 
than are corresponding parts of couch and table 
in the right half of the picture. It tells against the 
restorer’s position for the two-piece fragment 
that the section of tongue-pattern above the 
youth’s head fails to register with its upper sec- 
tion within the limits for irregularity established 
by the well-preserved tongue-pattern on side A 
(Figs. 15 and 16). This is not clearly fatal, yet 
if one tries by lateral shifting to effect a more 
tolerable register without destroying the possi- 
bility of reasonable connection between the head 
and the parts preserved of the leftmost diner, one 
quickly discovers that it is much more difficult 
than is at first apparent. What does seem fatal to 
the restorer’s use of the two-piece fragment is 
that, in any possible position, the lower part of 
the upright of the stand must run through the 
section of background preserved beneath the left 
couch, and no part of a stand upright is in fact 
painted there (Figs. 5 and 13). 

It was, I believe, Peter Corbett who first noted 
that specifically the two-piece fragment doubtless 
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}ioes not belong with the rest. Sir John Beazley 
Jsuggested that it is in fact part of a companion- 


piece of the volute-krater. This seems to me its 


‘correct identification. The advocatus diaboli 
} might urge, in the restorer’s defense, that the 
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“omission of a considerable section of the stand 


upright (at the least) is no proof that the two- 
piece fragment does not belong with the rest 
since omissions can be proved on the ancient 


|| painter in his rather better preserved picture on 


side A. Apollo’s bow-string is one such (Fig. 4). 
The other is Menelaus’ sword which other pic- 


\ torializations of this moment of action show fall- 
) ing from Menelaus’ outspread hand towards the 


ground (Fig. 3). In urging the weight of such 


¢ arguments, the restorer’s defender would be pre- 
| pared to accept in his picture two stands, one be- 
| hind the leftmost couch (the stand top with ary- 
, ballos and strigil on the two-piece fragment) and 


another by the left end of the rightmost couch 
(the parts presumably of a stand leg by the flute- 


' girl’s feet and the left leg of the right couch: cf. 


Fig. 18 and Figs. 5, 13). 

The volute-krater in the British Museum, E 
470 (Figs. 21-22), is indeed very close in style 
to the volute-krater, or, taking the two-piece 
fragment to document a second vase, the kraters 
in Los Angeles.® Beazley had noted that the 
hands were probably the same. It seems to me 
that the vases were in fact painted by one indi- 
vidual. Heads of figures are alike in general 
form: rather flat crowns, broad faces, thick 
necks. Details of features are drawn in the same 
manner: eyes and mouth, the moustache of 
Menelaus in Los Angeles (Fig. 23) and the 
moustache of the old man on side A of E 470 
(Fig. 21), the ear of Apollo in Los Angeles (Fig. 
24) and the ears (for example) of the two left- 
most women on side B of E 470 (Fig. 22). Like 


, in drawing are the fingers and thumb of the 


closed hand: the right hand of Apollo in Los An- 
geles (Fig. 24), the left hand of the youth and 
the right hands of the two figures behind him on 
A of E 470 (Fig. 21), and the right hand of Ajax 
on B of E 470 (Fig. 22). Cuirass and kilt are 
rendered in much the same fashion for Menelaus 
in Los Angeles and for Ajax in London (Figs. 23 
and 22). And note how similar in rendering the 
rear foot of the woman on A of the vase in Los 
Angeles (Fig. 25) is to the rear feet of the two 
leftmost women on B of E 470 (Fig. 22). For 


‘ The two-piece fragment is suitable enough for a 
volute-krater, but other shapes are perhaps pos- 
sible—the column-krater, for example. 


the third vase (the two-piece fragment in Los 
Angeles) compare what remains of the head of 
the youth (Figs. 7 and 15)* with corresponding 
parts of the figures in the picture on A of E 470 
(Fig. 21): the eyes of Nike, of youth, of old 
man, the flat-crown heads of both men, and the 
hanging curls on the young man’s forehead. 
London E 470 is very close in shape to the 
more complete of the vases in Los Angeles. The 
height of the latter, from bottom of body to top 
of mouth, is 411 mm. and the maximum diam- 
eter, as restored, is about 316 mm.; the corres- 
ponding height of the London vase is 405 mm. 
and the diameter 312 mm. (Corbett’s measure- 
ments). Indeed, size and shape are so close that a 
cast of the foot of the London vase makes a quite 
satisfactory replacement for the missing foot of 
the Los Angeles vase (Figs. 11-13). The section 
of the lower part of the body preserved among 
the ancient fragments of the Los Angeles vase 
(Fig. 20) indicates that body and foot separated 
along the jointing-surface between the two. Cor- 
bett writes that the foot of E 470 “had come off 
in antiquity and been riveted on.” Exactly the 
same thing may have happened to the Los An- 
geles vase; but the preserved ancient part of the 
underside of its body shows no trace of rivets. 
London E 470 and the Los Angeles fragments 
are alike also in the manner in which their glaze 
has misfired: imperfect blacks and a consider- 
able amount of bright red where black is normal. 
The color of the misfired glaze on the volute- 
krater in Los Angeles is particularly complex. 
Background glaze, which should be black, is 
sometimes a greenish black, sometimes dark red, 
sometimes light red. The wide bands of thick 
glaze, which contour the reserved silhouettes of 
the figure-work, ought to be black, but they are 
generally bright red except in areas where they 
are overrun by thin black glaze from background 
fill. The flat-line detail and the relief-line detail 
of figure-work and of pattern-work are in most 
parts of the vase red instead of the normal black. 
The detail of the intermingling of colors and 
hues is too long for description here: the com- 
plexity is such that the Los Angeles volute-krater 
is likely to become a classic example of all that 
can go wrong with Greek glaze. Nor is it possible 
here to inquire into the technical reasons for the 
misfired colors of the volute-krater. One may 


7 Between the date of the photo Fig. 15 (1954) and 
that of the photo Fig. 7 (1955) iris and upper lid 
of the youth’s eye, preserved at the edge of the 
fragment Fig. 15, were accidentally lost. 
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Fig. 1. The Los Angeles volute-krater in 1951: side Fig. 2. Side B of the volute-krater in 1951: sym- 
A, Menelaus and Helen. posion. 


say, however, that Marie Farnsworth and Har- 
riet Wisely, starting from Theodor Schumann’s 
recent success in reproducing black glaze,* have 
themselves successfully reproduced the inten- 
tional-red of the ancient Greeks and among the 
parerga of their work have provided adequate 
data, derived from their experiments, for deter- 
mining the causation of unintentional-red, and 
the various other unintentional hues, of misfired 
ancient black. A report of their work is soon to 
be published by Miss Farnsworth and Miss 
Wisely;® its appearance will bring students new 
understanding of the whimsical behavior of 
Greek glaze. 





PAUL A. CLEMENT 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


8 Berichte der deutschen keramischen Gesellschaft, 
23, 1942, pp. 408-426, for other literature see 
Gisela M. A. Richter, in chapter 8, part I of vol- 
ume II of A History of Technology (Oxford, 
1956). 

“Fifth Century Intentional Red Glaze,” A.J.A., 
62, 1958: Iam indeed grateful to Miss Farnsworth 
for her kindness in sending me a copy of the manu- 
script. (Now published, loc. cit., pp. 164 ff.) Fig. 5. Side B in 1955, 
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Fig. 3. Side A of the volute-krater in 1955: alien foot 
removed and modern paint cleaned off except for 
handles. 





Fig. 6. The preserved handle-zone lotus-palmette. 








Fig. 7. The two-piece fragment once restored to side 
B of the volute-krater. 








Fig. 8. The elements of the alien foot as once assem- 
bled on the volute-krater. 
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Fig. 9. The larger Italiote foot, the modern coupling- 
ring, the smaller Italiote foot. 





Fig. 10. Underside of the smaller Italiote foot. 





Fig. 11. Side A of the volute-krater in 1956, the foot Fig. 13. Side B, the ancient parts of the symposion 
a cast from London E 470. picture. 
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Fig. 17. Side B, strings and part of arm of lyre by 
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Fig. 14. Side B, neck and shoulder. 








Fi Fig. 18. Side B, preserved parts of flute-girl. 
Fig. 15. Restorer’s position for the two-piece frag- 
ment once on side B of the volute-krater. 
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[ Fig. 16. Side A, neck and shoulder. Fig. 19. Side B, tip of drapery fold and part of pillow 


on right couch. 
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Fig. 23. Menelaus on Side A of the Los anil 
volute-krater. 





Fig. 21. London E 470, side A: warrior’s departure, 
the ceremony of libation. 








Fig. 24. Apollo on side A of the Los Angeles volute- 
krater. 


[ 
Fig. 22. London E 470, side B: the fall of Troy, Ajax 
drags Cassandra from the sanctuary of Athena’s 
Statue. 
[ 
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Fig. 25. Helen’s companion on side A of the Los 
Angeles volute-krater. 
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